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late the fuchsias with glue, and actually roasted a
pomegranate by exposing it to the heat of the kitchen
fire.

When the weather got cold, he screened the
eglantines under domes of strong paper which
had been lubricated with a candle. They looked like
sugarloaves held up by sticks.

The dahlias had enormous props; and between
these straight lines could be seen the winding
branches of a Sophora Japonica, which remained
motionless, without either perishing or growing.

However, since even the rarest trees flourish in the
gardens of the capital, they must needs grow success-
fully at Chavignolles; and PScuchet provided himself
with the Indian lilac, the Chinese rose, and the
eucalyptus, then in the beginning of its fame. But
all his experiments failed; and at each successive
failure he was vastly astonished.

Bouvard, like him, met with obstacles. They
held many consultations, opened a book, then passed
on to another, and did not know what to resolve
upon when there was so much divergence of opinion.

Thus, Puvis recommends marl, while the Roret
Manual is opposed to it. As for plaster, in spite of
the example of Franklin, Riefel and M. Rigaud did not
appear to be in raptures about it.

According to Bouvard, fallow lands were a Gothic
prejudice. However, Leclerc has noted cases in which
they are almost indispensable. Gasparin mentions a
native of Lyons who cultivated cereals in the same
field for half a century: this upsets the theory as to
the variation of crops. Tull extols tillage to the preju-
dice of rich pasture; and there is Major Beetson, who
by means of tillage would abolish pasture altogether.